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299. Albee, Fred H., M.D. Rehabilitation - the New Jersey Way. Hygeia, Nov., 1942. 
Vol. 20, No. po. 834-835, 853-857. 


Dr. Albee quotes the statistics of rejection in the Selective Service to show 
the need for an effective manpower salvage campaign, such as that conducted 
by the New Jersey Rehabilitation Commission. He tells how this Commission co- 
operates with the Selective Service system in physically rehabilitating many 
rejectees and referring them back for induction in the military services. 

When physical restoration is not possible to this extent, the rejectee is 
guided into war employment - with special training provided if needed. 


Dr. Albee points out a principle of rehabilitation which is somewhat unique 
among the state rehabilitation services, and which New Jersey can follow be- 
cause of her unusually liberal state legislation on this matter. This prin- 
ciple is, "Never train around a disability that can be removed" "... physi- 
cally disabled persons are better served through physical restoration than by 
any other program which contemplates training around a removable disability." 


"On an average, it has heen estimated that it costs about $300 to rehabili- 
tate one person so that he can go back to remunerative employment. The cost 
of maintaining this same person in a charitable institution - the alternative 
in many nonphysically rehabilitated cases - is about $500 a year. In other 

words, the state may gain $200 net on every rehabilitation investment in the 
first twelve months. If the same person should live forty years, the gain 

would increase to $20,000!" 


300. Baral, Esther R. Assisting the Light Work Client to Help Himself. Public Wel- 
fare News, Oct., 1942. Vol. 10, No. 10, pp. 2-4. 


In October, 1941, the Baltimore, Maryland, Department of Public Welfare cre- 
ated a special unit of five workers and a social worker supervisor to attempt 
to promote employment for relief recipients who considered themselves unem- 
ployable in spite of physicians' recommendations that they could do some type 
of light work. The clients consisted of physically handicapped, mentally - 
handicapped, over-aged, socially maladjusted, alcoholics, and "chronict depend- 
ents. 


"From October 1, 1941, through July, 1942, the Unit has worked with 305 fam- 
ilies ... Out of this number, there have been 174 cases closed, 24 were re- 
Classified as unemployable and returned to the regular worker and 107 cases 
are being carried at present. A sumaary of the reasons for closing is as 
follows: 115 cases closed for employment in private industry, 23 closed for 
employment on WPA; 20 closed after the client had elected to make his own 
plan ratner than clarify a specific point of eligibility, 7 were closed for 
job refusal and 9 for other reasons such as misrepresentation and legally re- 
sponsible relatives assuming financial responsibility." 


",.. I have come to believe that in an industrial area like Baltimore, there is 
an employment opportunity for almost every person who can perform light work. 
-+« However, I do not feel that the public agency can cut off these persons 
from assistance rolls merely on the assumption that there are available jobs. 
Some would undoubtedly take jobs, but the majority would utilize all their 
strength to devige means for returning for assistance. These individuals must 
be helped to want a job and to redirect this same strength to more positive use 
in seeking and keeping employment." 


"With ... the large group of individuals able to perform a limited type of 
employment due to some physical illness or handicap, the problem was invari- 
ably one of helping the individual gain conviction in his ability to perform 
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in some limited work capacity. The Unit has utilized the resources of the 
United States Employment Service for vocational placement, and the Maryland 

- Vocational Rehabilitation Service for retraining, but mere referral was not 
sufficient. The individual had to be helped to want a job, and to gain the 
courage to face what would be involved for him in working ..." 


301. Bologna, Sando. Connecticut's Unique Way of Aiding Physically Handicapped. 
National Rehabilitation News, Oct., 1942. Vol. 9, No. 1, pp. 15-17, 30-31. 


A newspaper reporter describes the rehabilitation clinics inaugurated last 
March by the Connecticut state rehabilitation service. At these clinics psy- 
chologists, medical doctors, and employment specialists examine and test the 
individual clients to determine their vocational assets and handicaps. These 
findings are presented to the employers' representatives also in attendance 
at the clinics, and the individual client is brought before these representa- 
tives to answer further questions on his vocational abilities and interests. 
The employers! representatives hire some of the clients on the spot, arrange 
for interviews with others, prescribe additional training, treatment and/or 
prosthesis as a prerequisite for employment of others. 


Mr. Edward P. Chester, state supervisor of rehabilitation and the originator 
of the clinics, points to the educational value of these clinics. "'!The clin- 
ics,' says Mr. Chester, 'are places of learning for many people. We may place 
only 25 persons at each clinic! he points out, 'but 400 or more may be hired 
later from the lessons learned at the session.'" 


302. Carlson, Harve J., M.S.P.H.; Ridenour, Gerald M., Ph.D.; and McKhann, Charles 
F., M.D. Efficacy of Standard Purification Methods in Removing Poliomyelitis 
Virus from Water. American Journal of Public Health, Nov., 1942. Vol. 32, No. 
11, pp. 1256-1262. 


"Results of this study indicate that ultra-violet irradiation from artificial 
sources has an effect on the destruction of the virus in water greater than 
that exerted by direct sunlight, and is more effective in inactivating or de- 
stroying virus suspended in water than any single purification method common- 
ly utilized." 


303. Casey, Albert E., M.D. The Incubation Period in Epidemic Poliomyelitis. The 
Journal of the American Medical Association, Nov. 14, 1942. Vol. 120, No. 1l, 
pp. 805-807. 


"The incubation period (calculated from exposure to onset of prodromal period) 
in 37 instances of epidemic human poliomyelitis /in Walker County, Alabama, in 
1941/ varied from five to thirty-five days and averaged 12.2 * 1.1 days. This 
is compatible with the incubation period in 11 cases taken from the literature 
and with the incubation period in the rhesus monkey or chimpanzee inoculated 
with freshly isolated human strain." 


304. Conroe, Fred. Recreation for the Physically Handicapped. Recreation, Oct., 1942. 
Vol. 36, No. 8, pp. 470,474. 


The Director of a Newark, New Jersey, municipal playground tells of the activi- 
ties of a club of young handicapped adults. This group was fitted into his 
playground program, being assigned one evening each week, with a program of 
softball, touch football, basketball, table tennis, deck shuffleboard, mah 
jong, glee club, and swimming at a Y.M.C.A. pool. More recant and near future 
activities include attendance at college and professional sports and radio 
programs; sound movies; paddle tennis; instruction in archery and first aid; 
and trips to various educational institutions and parks. 
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305. Crippled Children's Workshep Annual Report 1941-1942. Bridgeport Ghapter of the 
Connecticut Society for Crippled Children, 258 Golden Hill Street, Bridgeport, 
Conn. Nov. 1942. 11 pp. Mimeographed. 


Activities reported are vocational guidance and case work, functional occupa- 
tional therapy, pre-school class for cerebral palsy children, vocational 
training, placements in war industries, provision of sheltered employment, 
provision of case work and occupational therapy for homebound clients, financ- 
ing of treatments and medications, purchase and help in securing appliances, 
provision and supervision of recreational activities, and community education 
to the needs and value of the handicapped. 139 cases received service from 
this Workshop in the 1941-42 year, 


306. Crook, Eleanor. Too Many Crutches. The Trained Nurse and Hospital Review, Oct. 
1942. Vol. 109, No. 4, pp. 240-24, 


This article calls to the attention of nurses the ways in which they can help 
prevent and remedy crippling. The nurse's part in helping discover cases and 
in seeing that they receive early care and treatment is especially emphasized. 
Her opportunity and duty to insist on adequate state legislation and mainte 
nance of an adequate program of prevention and treatment is discussed also. 
Miss Crook also includes a history and description of the federal-state pro- 
grems of treatment, and tells of the professional opportunities for nurses in 
various parts of these services. 


307. Cross, Adaline. Cooperative Program at North American Aviation. National Re- 
habilitation News, Oct., 1942. Vol. 9, No. 1, pp. 23,35,36. ee 


The personnel department of a large bomber plant in Kansas City is cooperating 
with the local rehabilitation offices /Kansas City, Kansas and Kansas City, 
Missouri/ in the employment of handicapped persons. At the time of writing, 
twenty-eight clients referred by the local Missouri office had been employed. 


In addition the company has sub-let to a group of twenty clients a contract 
for sorting salvaged rivets sent from the sweepings of the plant. . Workers 
selected for this project are those too badly handicapped to be employed in 
Other war enterprises. The handicapped man at the head of this special proj- 
ect is responsible for the space, equipment and other production requirements. 
Another project at this plant, described in this article, was the hiring of 

a group of seventeen deaf electricians, selected and trained by the two local 
rehabilitation offices for this particular project. 


308. Dial, Donald E., M.D. Treatment of War Injuries. The American Journal of 
Nursing, Nov., 1942. Vol. 42, No. 11, pp. 1229-1235. 


Common war injuries for which treatments are discussed in this article are 
open traumatic wounds, fractures and crushing of limbs, abdominal and thoracic 
injuries, head injuries, burns, and blast injuries. 


309. Falk, Samuel F. Opportunities for the Handicapped in Photography. National Re- 
habilitation News, Oct., 1942. Vol. 9, No. 1, pp. 11,22. 


310. Foster, George V., M.D., FeAsC.S. The Influence of Internal Fixation on Early 
Motion of Fractured Limbs. Archives of Physical Therapy, Oct., 1942. Vol. 23, 
No. 10, pp. 609-612. 


An article discussing the relative merits and indications for treatment of 
fractures by internal fixation through the use of a metal plate and screws, 
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311. German, John W., Jr. Medical Examinations in the Schools Insures Manpower for 
Tomorrow. Pennsylvania's Health, Oct., 1942. Vol. 3, No. 7, pp. 3, 13-14. 


312. Grant, Willis W. The Iowa Rehabilitation Placement Office. National Rehabilita- 
tion News, Oct., 1942. Vol. 9, No. 1, pp. 8-10, 35. 


"We have set up the Placement Office for the time being, at least, on the 
basis that it will confine its efforts largely to supplying needs of war in- 
dustries from those persons who have sufficient background to fit into spe- 
cialized jobs with little or no preparation other than that furnished by the 
employer. Cases where the indications are that preparation service will be 
needed are referred to our regular staff operating on the territorial basis. 
Thus, we hope to serve the war effort without disrupting our previous effort — 
at preparing persons for suitable occupations." 


313. Lee, John Joseph, Ph.D. Abstract of a Study of Certain Individual Differences 
Found Among Crippled Children and of Certain Problems Involved in their Education 
and Training. John J, Lee, Professor of Special Eqgucation, Wayne University, 
Detroit, Michigan. November, 1942. Mimeographed, 13 pp. 


This is an abstract of a dissertation submitted at Ohio State University in 
partial fulfillment of tho requirements for the degroe of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Because of the nature of some of the information contained in the abstract, 
the author asks that it not be quoted without premission. However, he has 
given permission to this Bulletin to quote the following excerpts to indicate 
the nature and scope of the study. 


"The 835 children in this study included o11 of the pupils enrolled in the Dr. 
Charles H. Oakman School for Crippled Children in Detroit from September 1936 
to 1939. ... The study was dated September 30, 1939. ... With reference to the 
sex of children, 54.6 per cent were boys and 45.2 per cent were girls. 


",.. Transfers out of school seemed to indicate that about 14 per cent had to 
leave the orthopadic school to obtain further medical treatment; that approxi- 
mately 72 per cent were able to return to regular schools and pursuc their 
education successfully with normal children. For the remaining 14 per cent 
+... some 'moved away'; some 'could not be located'; three children were de- 
ceased; and a few had been excluded from school by the Psychological Clinic 

Or on a doctor's certificate. It appeared that for about § per cent of the 
transfers the Oakman School had given children a trial admission and had 

later found that they were not educable. ... 


"Obviously /from the findings of a study of home, family and neighborhood 
environment reported in the abstract but not quoted here/ there was strong 
evidence that for 2 considerable number of children the homes and parents were 
not able to provide adequately for their children's needs. These inadequacies 
resulted in retarding maturity, narrowing the child's world of experience; 
inability to meet physical needs for nutrition, clothing and medical care. 
Very probably feelings of inferiority, of insecurity and of negativism were 
established. These problems naturally increased the problems levied upon the 
school in its attempts to educate its children. ... 


"The per cent of grade progress for the entire 835 children was 78.39 half- 
grades per semester or full grades per year. Normal grade progress was made 
by 36.1 per cent of the children; more than normal progress was made by 11.9 
per cent; while 50.5 per cent lost one or more half-grades. ... The writer 
concluded that probably eight-tenths of a grade of progress is about all that 
should be expected in educating crippled children. The percentage of 
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educational progress could probably be increased through more restricting 
policies governing pupil admissions. There are strong humanitarian principles 
and social pressures however which impinge upon orthopedic schools and which 
demand that they accept every child who can possibly benefit from either treat- 
ment or training. ... 


"The highest I.Q. recorded was 130; 3.2 per cent of the children had I.Q.'s 
of 120 or above; 23.6 per cent had I.Q.'s above 100; and 73.7 per cent had 
I.Q.'s below 100. The median I.Q. was 89; but this median was reduced by 

the fact that one-fourth of all the children were spastics and the median for 
that group was 83. For the other disability groups the median was 92.6. The 
poliomyelitis group had the highest intelligence median, which was 96. —_ 


"When first and second tests on intelligence were compared it was found that . 
178 pupils showed gains on second tests while 166 showed losses. It was con- 
cluded that intelligence tests results were somewhat less reliable for crippled 
than for normal children; for in many instances the range of both gains and 
losses extended from 15 to 30 points. 


"Correlations between intelligence and grade progress were generally low. For 
the total group of children the correlation was 0.41. ... In contrast the cor- 
relation between chronological age and grade progress was 0.85. It was con- 
cluded that intellectual limitations had not been strong factors in restrict- 
ing grade progress, and that from the standpoint of intelligence the majority 
of children were educable and had made pretty successful advancement. 


"School absence was not found to be a factor which restricted the educational 
progress of children in the Oakman School. Their per cent of attendance had 
been 90.69, while for children in regular grades it was 89.5. ... 


"Secondary orthopedic disabilities occurred for 3.3 per cent of the children. 
There was an average of 2.25 non-orthopedic physical deficiencies for each 
child. On the basis of frequency, non-orthopedic handicaps occurred in this 
rank order: 45 per cent of the children had defective teeth; 41 per cent had 
infocted tonsils; 29 por cent had measurable hearing loss; 23 per cent had 
defective vision; 17 por cent showed poor nutrition; 15 per cent had speech 
defects; 13 per cent had been checked for cervical glands; 9 per cent were 
mouth breathers; 8 per cent had sicin infections; and 5 per cent had thyroid 
deficiency. ... The Oalman School has instituted remediai programs for all 
of these deficiencies except defective teeth and infected tonsils. ... 


"It appeared that there was need for parent education centered on prevention 
and on the need for carly and intonsive medical treatment to further prevent 
and reduce residual handicaps. There was need for public relations and educa- 
tion among school administrators and teachers so crippled children would be 
referred and admitted to the orthopedic school more promptly. Further work 
by visiting teachers was needed where economic levels were low; where homes 
were not cooperative; were lacking in wholesomo motivations; and where non- 
orthopedic physical conditions had not been corrected. ..." 


314, McCormick, Elsie. Quick Repair. Science News Letter, Nov. 14, 1942. Vol. ue, 
No. 20, pp. 310-311, 318-319. 


Describes and tells the history of the Stader splint, now being used in the 
Philadelphia Naval Hospital for cases of broken jaws and fractured limbs. 
This splint gonsists of "a short metal bar, each end of which is firmly an- 
chored, so as to bridge the fracture, by two stainless steel pins skewered 
into the bone." 
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315. Merritt, Mary E., 0.1.R. Organization of an Occupational Therapy Workshop in a 
General Hospital. Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation, Oct., 1942. Vol. 21, 
No. 5, pp. 289-291. 


316. Morgan, Agnes Fay. Better Food for our Children. Hygeia, Nov., 1942. Vol. 20, 
No. 11, pp. 848, 871. 


The author recommends school feeding programs for all American children. She 
points to successful foreign programs of this type as proof of their positive 
health-building value, and to our Selective Service rejection statistics as 

proof of America's need for such a program. 


317. Moor, Fred B., M.D. The Future of Physical Medicine. Archives of Physical 
Therapy, Oct., 1942. Vol. 23, No. 10, pp. 588-591. 


Dr. Moor outlines the history of physical treatment, and 6¢ its place in 
medicine. He indicates the present tronds in the advancement of this branch 
of medical scienco, and points out the need for additional research into the 
physiological effects of physieal agents, for additional attention to this 

Class of treatment in the undergraduate medical schools and for recognition 
of it in the examinations of national and state boards of medical examiners. 


318. 1942 on Parade. Annual Report of the Iowa Society for Crippled Children and the | 
Disabled, 404 Plymouth Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. Nov., 1942. 4% pp. Mimeographed. 


The Iowa Society reports numerous special activities, such as the collection 
of discarded braces for metal salvage for the Children's Hospital, creation 
of a loan toy closet for spastic children and a loan library on cerebral palsy 
for parents and workers, a home teaching program, a summer camp, and provi- 
sion of home employment connected with war industries. General administra- 
tive, financial, extension, and publicity activities are also reported. 


A total of 196 persons received case services from October 1, 1941 to October 
1, 1942. Funds were expended in 41 cases; in the other cases assistahce was 
in the form of counseling, collateral contacts, camp arrangments, etc. The 
most frequent sorvices provided by financial assistance were, in the order 
named: employment, education, appliance, recreation, and treatment. 


319. "Our Rehabilitation Bill" - §.2714, H.R.7484. National Rehabilitation News, 
Oct., 1942. Vol. 9, No. Re pp. 18-19, 36. 


An outline and explanation of the provisions of the LaFollette-Barden federal 
vocational rehabilitation bill sponsored by the National Rehabilitation Asso- 
ciation. 


320. Parents! Pow-Wow. Spastic Review, Summer-Fall, 1942. Vol. 3, Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 
19-21. 


A letter-dialogue between two mothers of young spastic children who compare 
daily schedules and ways of securing education for their children. 


321. Sabin, Albert B., M.D. Pathology and Pathogenesis of Human Poliomyelitis. The. 
Journal of the American Medical Association, Oct. 17, 1942. Vol. 120, No. 7, pp. 
506-513. 


322. Snow, William Benham, M.D. Relationship Between Medicine, Nursing, Physical 
Therapy, and Physical Education. The Journal of Health and Physical Education, 
Sept., 1942. Vol. 13, No. 7, pp. 385-387, 430-431, Crane 
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323. Thomas, Robert E. Rehabilitation Statistics. National Rehabilitation News, 
Oct., 1942. Vol. 9, No. 1, pp. 26-29. 


"According to preliminary estimate, total expenditures during 1941-2 were 
$5,250,000, an increase of 11 per cent over the preceding year. The average 
cost per rehabilitated case was approximately $241. ... The professional per- 
sonnel employed by the States on June 30, 1942 totalled 398, compared with 
361 on the same date a year earlier." 


24,498 rehabilitation cases were "closed" in the 1941-42 rehabilitation year; 
of these, 21,755 are listed as "rehabilitated" and 2,743 as "non-rehabilitated." 
An additional 61,525 cases remained on the "live roll" on June 30, 1942. These 
are classified as follows: Preservice, 29,905; in training, 15,256; othor in 
service, 1,923; awaiting employment, 4,396; in employment, 6,045; and service 
interrupted, 4,000. 


Statistics are broken down by state, and compared with earlier years. 


324. Walter, Mark M. Bureau of Rehabilitation. Pennsylvania Labor and Industry Re- 
view, Oct., 1942. Pp. 55-60. 

This article reports that "more than 250 industrial establishments engaged in 
war work in Pennsylvania have reported that they are interested in and will 
employ disabled workers," that recentlythis department was asked "to cooperate 
with the Federal government in finding 1200 deaf persons for employment with 
the governmental agencies," and that in September "the Navy Department sent 
out a request for 5,000 handicapped persons to be trained for specialized 
activities." 


325. Walter, Mark M. Safety First - A Byword in Rehabilitation. National Rehabili- 
tation News, Oct., 1942. Vol. 9, No. 1, pp. 12-14, 29. 


Describes many occupational conditions which are made especially hazardous by . 
specific types of disabilities, and also points out a few occupations in which 
a@ person with a specific physical disability is helped rather than hindered 

by the disability itself. 


Periodicals 


The American Journal of Nursing, 1790 Broadway, New York. Monthly. $3 yr.; 35¢ copy. 

American Journal of Public Health, 1790 Broadway, New York. Monthly. $5 yr.; 50¢ copy. 

Archives of Physical Therapy, Suite 415, 30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Monthly. $5 yr. 

Hygeia, American Medical Assn., 535 N. Dearborn St. ,Chicago. Monthly. $2.50 yr. ;25¢cpy. 

The Journal of the American Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. Weekly, 
$8 yr.; 25¢ copy. 

National Rehabilitation News, P.O. Box 1685, Roanoke, Va. Quarterly. $1 yr.; 25¢ copy. 

The Journal of Health and Physical Education, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington,D.C. 
Monthly, Sept. to June. $2.50 yr.; 35¢ copy. 

Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation, Williams & Wilkins Co., Mt. Royal and Guilford 
Aves., Baltimore, Md. Bimonthly. $5 yr.; $1 copy. 

Pennsylvania Labor and Industry Review, Room 507 Feller Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Pennsylvania's Health, State Dept. of Health, Harrisburg, Pa. Monthly. 

Public Welfare News, American Public Welfare Assn., 1313 East Sixtieth St., Chicago. 

Recreation, 315 Fourth Ave., New York. Monthly. $2 yr.; 25¢ copy. 

Science News Letter, 1719 N St., N.W., Washington, D.C. Weekly. $5 yr.; 15¢ copy. 

Spastic Review, 1751 N. Fairmount, Wichita, Kansas. Quarterly. $1.50 yr.; 50¢ copy. 

The Trained Nurse and Hospital Review, 468 Fourth Ave., New York. Monthly. $2. yr.; 
20¢ copy. 


